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Welcome to SIGNALS NUMBER FIVE 


Five. Wow! In previous issues I’ve explored pirate radio & pirate 
stations, shortwave listening, community radio, LPFM, and where 
& how to look for magic on the airwaves. Despite technology I still 
think magic is the key ingredient to great radio, and DJs are 
modern day druids dancing around a transmitter instead of an 
ancient oak tree. 


Less than 100 copies of each issue are printed. I try to publish one 
or two issues per year which is insane given my work and family 
commitments. Not to mention creative projects. Signals is a non- 
linear reading journey. I hope that it is like reading a radio show 
on paper. Your comments, thoughts, articles, art, etc would be 
welcomed for future issues. Signals is branching into other media 
beyond radio, and is evolving issue by issue. 


An introduction to Pirate Shortwave 


So much shortwave pirate listening happens in the blink of an eye. 
You could be tuning frequencies between 3400 kHz and 7500 kHz 
(especially 6800 kHz - 6960 kHz) constantly and still miss the one 
time a year, or forever, that a broadcast like the Purple Nucleus of 
Creation would be transmitting, perhaps for no more than 15 
minutes. Listening for pirates on shortwave cultivates patience 
and keen hearing, teasing out the words and music from 
inbetween areas of static and white noise. 


There are radio adventures to be found on AM & FM, but if you 
are fortunate enough to be in the proximity of, or even possession 
of, a shortwave radio consider the possibilities of tuning in some 


thing scarce and precious, ephemeral, imperfect, mysterious, and 
as beautiful as a distant train whistle sounding its last elongated 
note bending into the night ... the last slow echoes lingering in the 
atmosphere, just for you 


A quick glossary of shortwave terms 


Interval Signal — an interval signal is a series of notes, or tones, 
broadcast prior to the beginning of a broadcast to help listeners 
identify the station and fine-tune the frequency. Interval signals 
can last from a few seconds to several minutes. Some are very 
melodic and all are specific to the station broadcasting. 


Single Side Band - one way to understand SSB modulation is 
to consider an amplitude-modulated signal. AM signals have two 
frequency-shifted copies of the modulating signal (the lower one 
is frequency-inverted) on either side of the remaining carrier 
wave. lhese are known as sidebands: either upper sideband 
(USB) or less commonly lower sideband (LSB). 


To produce an SSB signal, a filter removes one of the sidebands. 
Most often, the carrier is reduced (suppressed) or removed 
entirely. Assuming both sidebands are symmetric, no information 
is lost in the process. What remains still contains the entire infor- 
mation content of the AM signal, using substantially less band- 
width and power. This means pirates can broadcast in SSB mode 
and send their signals further distance than in AM mode. 


Propagation - Shortwave radio signals are capable of reaching 
the other side of the planet because they can be refracted by the 
ionosphere. The selection of a frequency to use to reach a target 
area depends on several factors: 

e The distance from the transmitter to the target receiver 

e Time of day. During the day, higher shortwave frequencies 
(higher than 10 MHz) can travel longer distances than lower; at 
night, this property is reversed. 


The dependence to the time of the day is due to a particular 

transient atmosphere ionized layer forming only during day when 

atoms are broken up into ions by the sun’s photons. The 1ono- 

sphere changes and is affected by 

e Season of the year. 

e Solar conditions, including sunspots, solar flares, and overall 
solar activity. Solar flares can prevent the ionosphere from 
reflecting or refracting radio waves. 


DJ Frederick’s Eight Favorite radio Programs 
of the past 50 years (in no specific order) 


1. Lord of the Rings (BBC Radio) 


Meticulous radio drama adapted from the work of Jrrk Tolkien 
by Brian Sibley and broadcast worldwide in the early 1980's 
in thirteen one hour episodes. I was glued to NPR every week, 
mesmerized at how my favorite books were brought to life. 
Sibley captures the heart and essence of Tolkien’s work, using 
mostly Tolkien’s own dialogue (there’s a lesson here, Mr. 
Jackson) and creates a timeless classic that allows your mind 
to paint the pictures. This series is now available on CD in 
gorgeous packaging. 


2. KIPM: Voyage of the Illuminati (shortwave pirate) 


Alan Maxwell is your mind on mushrooms. Complex, compelling 
storytelling harkening back to the early experimental days of 
radio drama, with tomes that illuminate existential madness. 
Max was well known for marathon weekend broadcasts and his 
shortwave signal reached far and wide over North America (and 
even into Europe at times). 


3. The B-Movie Bob Show (WBCQ shortwave) 


B-Movies, music from Plan 9 From Outer Space friendly 
discussion, a lo-fi one man production that caught my ears 
immediately. The B Movie Bob show was broadcast on shortwave 
station WBCQ in 15 minute segments. I quickly communicated 


More DJ Frederick’s Eight Favorite radio Programs 


with B Movie Bob and wound up doing a show with him called 
the Drive-In Double Feature on WRMI shortwave in Miami. 


4. Scream of the Butterfly (WBCQ shortwave) 


Johnny Rockin’ broadcasting from rancho Cordova CA with a 
show that rocketed me back in time to the freewheeling under- 
ground radio of the late 1960s. His musical selections were 
impeccable, the vibe was luminous, and one day he just 
vanished from the airwaves. Where did you go, dude? 


5. Morning Pro Musica with robert J. Lurtsema (NPR) 


Before Morning Edition was conceived, Robert J. was the 
quintessential NPR DJ. In the pre-dawn light, his show would 
begin with a chorus of birds and eventually segue into 
methodically selected classical music. Robert J spent as many 
hours researching and preparing his shows as he did broad- 
casting. His diction was measured, leisurely, and you could 
hear him sipping coffee as he awoke with the rest of us. 

He wielded pauses and silences like blunt instruments. He 
was the antidote to the rushed blah blah blah of morning 
radio hosts and still the DJ I most admire and try to emulate. 
rest in Peace, Robert. 


More DJ Frederick’s Eight Favorite radio Programs 


6. Trippin’ with Johnny Tripp (WFEA 1370 AM, Manchester NH) 


Johnny Tripp was everything Robert J. Lurtsema was not .. 
brash, loud, bordering on sarcastic, but just as passionate for 
his audience and the music he played (AM hits of the day, the 
kind that still make you smile on the ‘oldies’ station). One 
day I rode my bike the four miles across the river to WFEA, 
knocked on the door of the radio station and there he was! I 
don’t recall exactly what transpired (maybe he said something 
like “get lost kid” . I remember I wasn’t admitted to the 
inner sanctum) but it was definitely cool to meet see in 
person. I later heard that he was a college student who quit 
radio when he graduated and went on to be an accountant. 
Listening to WFEA would never be as much fun again. 


7. Media Geek with Paul Riismandel 


Infinitely more informative than NPR’s On the Media, this half 
hour show was produced in Illinois at a community radio 
station. If you wanted to know what the lowdown was on the 
FCC, internet technologies, community broadcasting and media 
issues, Paul was the “go-to” guy. Unfortunately he moved on to 
other projects at the end of 2009. 


8. Anything broadcast on WSLE 923 Peterborough NH 


WSLE was a community radio station in the true sense of the 
word, New Hampshire’s Yankee historian / humorist / writer 
Fritz Wetherbee worked at WSLE with a morning news and call- 
in show. Local music in all genres could be heard at all hours 
of the day. Once a week they broadcast live folk music gigs 


More DJ Frederick’s Eight Favorite Radio Programs 


from the local coffeehouse. When the station was sold and 
converted to an all-disco format, WSLE Music Director Tim 
Tobin signed off with Stairway to Heaven ... and let the 
grooves run out on the vinyl LP as he drove away. All that 
could be heard on the frequency for the next several hours 
was the tick scratch tick of the record’s outgroove repeating 
over and over into the night ... 


PORTABLE SHORTWAVE RECEIVERS 
WHAT TO BUY AND WHY: A BEGINNERS GUIDE 


This information has been edited from information obtained from the Radio Netherlands 
Receiver Test Team 


You can spend anything from $30 to $20,000 on a shortwave 
receiver. But price is definitely not the only factor to consider. 
First you should decide what sort of listening you want to try. 
In Europe, you are unlikely to hear a 10 watt station in 
Venezuela on a 50 dollar portable. But conversely it would be 
foolish to buy a $5000 communications receiver for simple 
listening to major international broadcasters (e.g. BBC, China 
Radio International, Radio Canada International, Voice of 
America, Voice of Russia, Radio Netherlands, etc.) 


Portable receivers 


If you only listen to the stronger international broadcast 
stations, general shortwave listening including the Amateur 
Bands or if you plan to take a simple receiver with you 
everywhere, then consider sets in this category. To avoid 
disappointment, make a note of the following: 


These receivers give good performance, but don’t expect too 
much. Their size and weight is a given consideration, but that 
should not be the only factor to consider. Some radios only 
offer partial coverage of the shortwave bands. If you plan to 
buy such a set to listen to particular stations, then check in 
advance that the set will cover the frequencies you want to 
listen to. On some receivers the band coverage is incomplete 
and some bands are missing altogether. 

LOOK FOR CONTINUOUS TUNING OF ALL BANDS OF INTEREST 
BETWEEN ABOUT 2.3MHZ AND 30 MHZ! 


More about Buying Portable Shortwave Receivers 


Ease of tuning is another factor to consider! The shortwave 
bands are extremely crowded and, due to the price range, the 
shortwave bands may be cramped into a few millimeters on the 
dial. The sets listed here are better than average in this 
respect, but if you find the job of searching for stations diffi- 
cult, go for a set that offers "digital readout". This means the 
set displays the frequency it is tuned to, rather like a digital 
clock. This eliminates most of the "guesswork" as to where you 
are in the band. This is rather more difficult with the conven- 
tional "point-and-dial" system. 


Some radios do not have the facility for single-sideband (SSB ) 
reception, so you can't listen to amateur radio operators, radio 
teletype stations, Morse code or utility services. Selectivity (i.e. 
the ability to separate the station you want from the interfer- 
ence) and dynamic range (see later notes for an explanation 
of this term) are not good enough for picking out very weak 
stations. Some receivers offer the Phase Lock Loop (PLL) 
tuning systems. This means the set is generally more stable 
and easier to tune than receivers using older techniques (such 
as Wadley Loop). Sets offering FM (VHF) coverage, portability, 
built-in clocks, and stereo adaptors for FM performance just 
add to their price without offering better shortwave reception. 


Don’t expect that by buying an expensive receiver you will be 
able to tune in exotic countries with hi-fidelity reception. Short- 
wave signals have to travel vast distances. The imperfections 
of the ionosphere that forms part of the signal path lead to fad- 
ing and distortion. As yet, there is no receiver that pulls rare 
stations in with "local" quality. It is far better to start with an 
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More about Buying Portable Shortwave Receivers 


inexpensive set, learn about the shortwave bands, propagation 
and the limitations of your receiver. If you decide that interna- 
tional radio listening is interesting enough to start pursuing 
weaker signals, upgrading is always possible later. 


Don’t let salesmanship at your local store talk you into buying 
a receiver without at least a demonstration. There is still a 
serious problem when it comes to getting advice from shop 
assistants, many of whom are not aware of the existence of 
shortwave broadcasting stations. Their main expertise is in 
video or hi-fi. If the sales person cannot name an international 
broadcasting station you can hear on the set, or fails to give a 
convincing explanation of terms like SSB, the chances are s/he 
is bluffing! 


Also don’t buy a receiver in the hope that you can buy extra 
parts at a later stage to upgrade its performance. Some more 
expensive receivers can have modifications done, but these are 
the exception rather than the rule. You can not economically 
make a professional receiver from a $100 dollar port- 

able! Also, it is best to avoid using the receiver on batteries if 
there is an option of AC electricity. Batteries are up to 1000 
times more expensive per unit of electricity than the household 
current supply . 


Abbreviations and terms used: 


kHz: kilohertz, MHz: Megahertz, GHz: Gigahertz 
1 GHz = 1000 MHz = 1,000,000 kHz 


Wavelength (in meters) = 300 divided by Frequency (in MHz) 
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More about Buying Portable Shortwave Receivers 


Selectivity: This is the ability to separate the station you want 
to hear, from nearby interference. This is to a large extent 
determined by the bandwidth filters installed, and their so 
called "shape factor”. The sharper the filters the better. The 
smaller the filter setting, the greater the reduction in nearby 
interference, but also the more muffled the audio quality of 
the station you are trying to hear. For listening to weak 
stations, most users want filters 4.0 kHz wide or less. 


Sensitivity: This is the ability to pick up weak stations. Most 
modern receivers (especially portables) are sensitive enough. 
Those that are not are mentioned. A good antenna is also 
important, but don't assume that a long wire of 30 metres 
connected to a small portable will allow you to pull in the weak 
stations better. The extra flood of energy may well overload 
the simple front-end circuitry in the receiver! 


Dynamic Range: This is the receiver's ability to cope with re- 
ception of a weak station with a powerful station close by 
(either on the band and/or geographically). Sets in class C are 
more expensive because of their above average dynamic 
range. 


Coverage: A receiver that only tunes the "official" shortwave 
bands may be very limiting. The "Radio Regulations” of the 
International Telecommunications Union define the shortwave 
broadcast bands. At the 1992 World Administrative Radio 
Conference, new bands were created and existing bands were 
expanded. The band limits in the following table reflect the 
WARC-92 agreements and broadcast band expansions used on 
a non-interfering basis (e.g., the 41 mb starting at 6890 kHz 
on a non-interference basis) 
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Meter Band Frequencies kHz 


120 2300 - 2495 
90 3200 - 3400 
75 3900 - 4000 
60 4750 - 5060 
49 5730 - 6295 
41 6890 - 6990 
41 7100 - 7600 
31 9250 - 9990 
25 11500 - 12160 
22 13570 - 13870 
19 15030 - 15800 
16 17480 - 17900 
17 18900 - 19020 
13 21450 - 21750 


11 25670 - 26100 


My First Pirate radio Station 
By Trailer Trash 


To understand how I ever found out about pirate radio so 

many years ago, Il give you a little history. I didn't learn of its 
existence from the punk rock scene where it was beginning to 
take hold in the early 90's. At the age of 13, I had interests way 
beyond most of my peers, and considered myself deep down 
inside to be a nerd, though I never had glasses nor did | carry 
around pens in a shirt pocket in a case. | hadn’t heard of punk 
rock that I could remember. Somehow, | discovered there was 
more to radio than FM and AM one evening while I was fiddling 
with the silver knob on my cheapo Ward’s clock radio. | started 
hearing strange languages on this clock radio that was designed 
only to pick up FM and AM radio stations. I soon learned that if 
I put my arm on top of this radio, I could pick up even more 
foreign stations on it from the likes of Radio Canada, Deutsche 
Welle from what used to be known as West Germany, the BBC 
in London, England, Austrian Radio, Voice of Israel etc. It 
absolutely fascinated me. While the wasted Jacksonville kids 
were off toking in the woods and popping Lemmon 714s, I was 
hunkered down at my trusty clock radio, straining my ears to 
hear new foreign stations from thousands of miles away. 


Soon I had my own shortwave radio which enabled me to hear 
more exotic lands like Australia, Africa, the Middle East, Asia and 
Latin America. For hours I would listen, logging new station after 
new station and running to my sister and brother to tell them 
what I heard. They were never enthused with my foreign 
conquests like I was. In fact, I doubt they cared at all but I had to 
tell someone. After awhile, I began reading shortwave radio 
magazines, voraciously re-reading the articles and loggings about 
“pirate” radio stations. The word “pirate” intrigued me because I'd 


More My First Pirate Radio Station 


always admired people who ventured into subversive venues, 
dodging danger and government officials at every turn. It 

wasn't too long after that when | heard my first shortwave 

pirate radio station. I heard stations with wacky names like Voice 
of Laryngitis, Voice of the Loon, Radio Sine Wave, Radio Midnight 
and Razorback Radio. From then on, my interest grew so great 
that I had to try out my own station. 


But first, I had to learn a bit about electronics. Luckily, l’d taken 
an amateur radio course and learned Morse code and the 
difference between a capacitor and a resistor and rule after rule 
regarding amateur radio with megahertz and kilohertz ringing 
through my ears as I sat listening to Morse code signals to study 
for the test. But the purpose of me earning my amateur radio 
license was not to get my own pirate radio station, but to talk to 
foreigners all over the world on a 1 watt transmitter. 
Unfortunately, 10 years after obtaining my license, I still have yet 
to do just that. Amateur radio equipment is very expensive and | 
just did not have the money to spend thousands of dollars on ra- 
dio equipment. Since that time, I have lost interest in the whole 
idea of amateur radio. 


The years went on and I began to read about FM pirate radio 
stations and located catalogues where I could order my own FM 
transmitter kit and build a transmitter and transmit punk rock 
though the ether of my city. I scrounged up $35 for a kit and sent 
off, waiting impatiently for the UPS man to knock at my door with 
box in hand. 


More My First Pirate radio Station 


That day in 1992 when I got my kit was the day my life changed. 
I was hooked on a hobby I knew very little about but wanted to 
get involved in. I wanted to be subversive like the big boys, but 

I chose the FM band because I didn’t have the funds for a short- 
wave radio transmitter and damn it, FM sounded so much better. 
Besides, no station around here was playing punk rock on FM 
and I wanted to be the first. My frustration with the lack of 
decent radio in my hometown fueled my drive to create my 

own little niche in the radio world. Two nights later, after 
painstakingly soldering capacitors and resistors, I popped in the 
transistor and was ready to try out my little transmitter. I] already 
had an antenna on the roof from a scanner radio I used to listen 
to people’s cordless phones and cell phones and cops busting 
crack dealers. I was shaking from excitement. 


More My First Pirate radio Station 


I couldn’t believe that after 5 hours of putting together the trans- 
mitter, I was finally ready to try it out. I couldn’t believe that | 
would be capable of putting together an electronic anything and 
be able to plug it into a wall and have it light up. Grabbing the 
coax cable that ran out to the antenna 25 feet in the air, | pushed 
it gently into the coax plug on the transmitter. Next, I connected 
my CD player to the RCA output plugs on the transmitter. Then, 

I plugged it in and turned it on. My digital FM radio was tuned to 
the frequency I’d picked to transmit on. No signal came from the 
radio. I rechecked all my soldering parts and the transistor and 
realized I hadn’t pushed the transistor chip in all the way. I heard 
it snap as I gave it some pressure and tried again. Out came the 
music over the radio. 


Five minutes later 1 was in my car, running around the neighbor- 
hood to check out the signal. You could hear my CD crystal clear! 
I drove a half mile down the road and could still hear my trans- 
mitter. A mile away, the signal faded significantly but I could still 
make out the music above the static. The little transmitter, about 
the size of a CD case, was only putting out 500 milliwatts—one 
half a watt. Most commercial FM stations will radiate 100,000 
watts of power. The next few months were spent making compila- 
tion tapes to play over the air. I didn’t have a mixer so | couldn't 
talk over the music, I could only throw a CD on the CD player or 
2 cassettes in my double cassette deck and let them play. But 
hey, I had my own station on the air. 


More My First Pirate radio Station 


I was a little paranoid about the FCC catching me but I figured 
my chances were slim to none of being caught by the Feds. | 
doubt anyone in my neighborhood even knew I existed. | wanted 
to put flyers all over but was too afraid of backlash by right wing 
Rush Limbaugh types waiting to bust someone who was breaking 
a government law—even an oppressing government law that pro- 
tects the rich and hurts the poor by keeping us from having our 
own voice on radio. Unless you’re rich, you can forget about own- 
ing your own commercial radio station. They costs millions of 
dollars, way out of reach for the average tax paying American 
who just wants a voice in their community or wants to deviate 
from cookie cutter radio stations who are basically dictated by 
major label record companies to play their music. 


The closest I’d ever come to being afraid was one sunny Sunday 
afternoon as I cleaned my car, listening to my radio station 
outside the house on a portable radio. I was playing The 
Damned minding my own business. | noticed a red truck circle 
our block and slow down as he neared my house. After turning 
around in the driveway across the street, he sped off, only to 
return a couple of minutes later, mysteriously looking over at me. 
I dropped my dirty rag and ran inside to turn off the transmitter. 
It was several days before | fired it up again. Fortunately nothing 
ever came of that suspicious red truck. Maybe I was paranoid 
but with the FCC fining illegal radio stations $10,000.00 and 
threatening them with prison terms, you could understand why 
I might be a little apprehensive. 
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More My First Pirate radio Station 


Nineteen ninety-five rolled around and a local show promoter got 
the idea after hearing about my pirate exploits to hold a benefit 
show to raise money so ! could get another station on the air. 
4350.00 was raised which they gave to me to help start up 
another station. I went and purchased another transmitter kit, 
an FM antenna kit, an amplifier kit, another antenna anda 
subscription to CMJ College Music Journal to help me get pro- 
motional CDs to play on the station. The subscription to CMJ 
alone cost me $300 and I had taken over $150 from the benefit 
money to go towards the subscription. Having your own pirate 
radio station was costlier than I had imagined. 


The second kit I ordered from the company was put together but 
I could never get it to work properly. I couldn’t get a signal out of 
it more than 100 feet from the antenna. | didn’t know enough 
about electronics to figure out what was wrong. The amplifier | 
never got working. I still have all the transmitters, the amplifier 
and one of the antennas. The subscription to CMJ is long gone. 


Since 1995, there have been major improvements in the quality 
and reliability of transmitter kits available to the general public. 
Now there is a 5 or 10 watt transmitter already put together that 
has a digital readout and can put out a signal for several miles. 
Unfortunately, it’s over $300.00. That’s $300 I don’t have any- 
more. However, I am hoping one day to get back into the pirate 
radio business. It’s a lot of fun and while risky, is also rewarding 
in the accomplishments that can be had. Besides, being subver- 
sive is fun! But I still can’t figure out what I am going to do with 
the broken transmitters I have. 


An interview with Ian Freeman about the 
Liberty Radio Network 


DJ Frederick: How, when, and why did LRN get started? 


Tan: LRN.FM started in early 2009, for two rea- 
sons: (it started as libertyradionetwork.com and 
then in 2010 we re-branded to LRN.FM - The Liberty 
radio Network) 


One: I wanted to bring some of what I considered 
the best liberty-oriented talk programs on the 
internet together into the same place. I did not 
want it to be another kook-conspiracy network. 

I wanted hosts who were talking about advancing 
the ideal of liberty in our lifetime. 


Two: I wanted to provide a plug-and-play solution to 
make programming a free radio station easy. 


I approached the shows in which I was interested to 
ask if they wanted to be involved, then used a pod- 
cast aggregator in tandem with some radio automa- 
tion software to bring them all together onto the 
same audio stream. We started with only one live 
show, free Talk Live my program, and now have eight 
hours per day of original, live content on weekdays, 
six on Saturday, and ten hours straight on Sunday 


op. 
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More with Ian Freeman about the Liberty 
Radio Network 


DJ Frederick: Why do people need to reclaim the air- 
waves and assert their rights / liberty? 


Tan: They only need to if they care about 

freedom. If they'd prefer to be controlled, they 
should just do nothing. There are plenty of people 
who would like to control them out there to satiate 
that need. For those of us who care, if you don't 
assert your rights, you don't have them anymore 


DJ Frederick: What steps can people take to reclaim 
the airwaves for free speech? 


Tan; They can visit http://broadcast.lrnfm for 
detailed suggestions on how to start their own 
radio station. 


DJ Frederick: In addition to Free Talk Live, what 
other programs will people hear on LRN? 


Tan: Many including Antiwar radio, Declare your In- 
dependence with Ernest Hancock, No State Project, 
Free Minds radio, Voice of Radical Dissent, Prome- 
theus Unchained and several more in our Podcast 
loop. 


&-TRACK MOBILE STEREO TAPE PLAYER 


Zine Rewind: 


STRACK MIND Magazine: A Very Erief 
History by Russel Forster 


It was an amazing time in Chicago back in 1990. There was a group 
of us who worshipped 8-tracks, and we were figuring out all kinds of 
wacky ways to express our admiration. We had a weekly bowling 
event we called’ Disco Bowling’ and we had even gotten on local 
television with our antics. We “spun 8-tracks at our parties, thrill- 


ing and infuriating people with our infinite versions of ‘hits’ like 


MECO's version of “The Wizard of Oz’. 


But we were not content with keeping our odd habits within our own 
small circles in the Midwest. Bent on world domination, or at least 
expanding our circle of influence to another few dozen like-minded 


eccentrics somewhere outside of Chicago, a small group of us 
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More Eight Track Mind 


embarked on reviving (or starting anew, depending whose version of the story 


you believe) a magazine called 8-TRACK MIND. 


Over the next few years, 8-IM (or E-TM, if you prefer) grew by leaps and 
bounds, finding an audience that the original minds behind the MIND could not 
have imagined as they banged out ideas in a cheap apartment kitchen. It 
changed from being written by a small group of co-conspirators to becoming a 
compendium of all sorts of voices from all sorts of places. 8-ITM became a safe 
place to write about an insane obsession, an intense love for what most people 


would consider garbage. 


The response was so overwhelming that just three years after embarking on the 
noble experiment of a magazine about 8-tracks, editor Russ Forster was onto a 
new project: a film version of the magazine. In addition to giving him an outlet 
for his celluloid ambitions, it would give a chance for him and fellow 8-IM 
eccentric Dan Sutherland to meet, greet, and bring together fellow 8-track en~ 
thusiasts from around the U.S. That charmed film project eventually became the 
10mm feature documentary So Wrong They re Right. Not only did the film give 
Dan and Russ a chance to meet most of the fantastic contributors to 8-TM scat- 
tered around the country; they got to document a real underground subculture 
at one of its strongest and most interesting moments. And the film helped 
solidify bonds between members of what came to be a “cartridge family, 

many of whom are still friends with each other to this very day. 


However, there were some devastating setbacks to hit the 8-TM family in the 
late 90s. One of the lowest moments for8-TM is documented in issue #91 when, 
in the space of mere months, one of the inventors of 8-track died and then an 
amazing contributor who became known as “Our Lady of the 8-Track’, Abigail 
Lavine, succumbed to cancer at the age of 32. A few years after these sad 


More Eight Track Mind 


milestones, the advent of eBay worked to change the focus of 8-track collecting 
from fun to profit, from fraternization to market-cornering. Editor Russ Forster, 
downheartened by these and other changes in the 8-track world, published the 


final issue in 2001, which also came with a companion video tape. 
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THE § NOBLE FRUSHS OF FHKE §-F RACK MIND 


0) Undewtanding one’s fate leads ta greater acceptance. 
1) State of the art is in the eye of the beholder. 

2) Saciety’s drive is on attaining rather than experiencing. 
3) Inless than optimum citcumstances, creativity becames 
all the more important. 

4) Progreso is toc often promises, promises ta get you ta 
buy, buy. 

5) “New? and “improved” don’t necessarily mean the same 


6) “Naive” is not a dirty word. 
7) <Inoseeking perfection has the clvious been cvertacked? 
S$) Innovation alone will net replace feauty.0 
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The future ... 
There is definitely a sixth issue of Signals in the works. 


2011 so far has seen some horrific things. Earthquakes, nuclear 
meltdowns, politicians stripping funding for National Propaganda 
Radio ... but I also feel that in all this change and upheaval, 
creativity rather than chaos will reign. 


Ye Olde DJ Frederick is reachable by writing to 36 West Main Street 
Warner NH 03278 or email sininggrove@conknet.com. 


Some of my radio projects are up on radio4all.net Search for 


The Voice of Middle Earth 

The Village Green: A New England Music Sampler 
One Minute Zine Reviews 

KBUS mixes 

Mystery Science (shhhhhh) 


Peace Out. 


Coming Soon from DJ Frederick: a new mini-zine 
titled Nignt Train to Mundo Fine. 


Places to check out on the interwebs: 
www.piratesweek.info Ragnar’s encyclopedic resource 
aka tne Nitcnniker’s Guide to Pirate Radio 

including tne always engaging Pirate’s Week 
Podcast. 

www.zinereviews.blogspot.com (my zine review site) 


Music essentials: 


Bird By Snow—Songbread/Anotner Ocean (LP cd and tape) 
www.gnomeliferecords.com 
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